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the mathematician L. Koenigsberger. 28 Remarks on mathematics 
are closely woven into Fries 's exposition of logic, no doubt in at- 
tempted conformity with the dictum that "an uncompromising 
mathematical spirit is the only preparation for the entrance of cor- 
rect philosophy" which "has to do with the nature of things" (§40). 
Apparently Pries conceives of mathematics peculiarly as a science 
of quantity, 29 an interpretation which has been rejected by Boole 
and more recently by others, 30 such as Russell. Fries describes 
the philosophy of mathematics as an inquiry into the significance of 
mathematical knowledge in the whole of "our" convictions (§99 
and p. 378). Harmonizing with Fries 's remark 31 that errors are 
sometimes made in philosophy and mathematics, two mistakes in his 
treatise must be mentioned. The Kantian doctrine that there is only 
one space and one time is endorsed, although Fries rejects (p. 58) 
Kant's definition of time as the form of the inner sense. The Kan- 
tian theory of space has been widely rejected 32 and even the neo- 
Kantian restriction of Kant's space to the Euclidean seems inade- 
quate. What seems to be the proper modification of Kant's space is 
suggested by the fragmentary conceptual space 33 which underlies the 
Euclidean, Lobatcheffskian and Riemannian spaces. A second error 
is Fries 's confusion (p. 78) of continuity (see pp. 374, 375, 233) in 
a mathematical sense with density. This problem has, of course, 
since been solved by Dedekind, Cantor, Weierstrass in Germany and 
J. Tannery 34 and Me>ay in France. 

Arthur R. Schweitzer. 
Chicago 

Advertising and its Mental Laws. Henry Foster Adams. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 333. 

The psychology of advertising can thank Mr. Adams fqr a book 
containing new determinations of fact in surprising abundance. Ex- 
periments are given which are methodically correct and, for the most 
part, statistically sound, to show the number of items which can in- 
stantly be apprehended on a page ; that the upper and left-hand part 
of a page is the first to be seen, and is best remembered ; that atten- 
tion is arrested by size almost in proportion to the size; that each 

28 Siteungsberichte der Heidelberger Alcad. der Wiss., II.A, 1911, No. 9. 

2» See pp. 63, 409, 410. 

80 On the other hand, these more modern authors have phrased their defini- 
tions of mathematics too broadly, ignoring the necessary numerical reference 
(mediate or immediate) of mathematical conceptions. 

si Cf. pp. 319, 372. 

32 See E. Study, loc. tit., p. 68 ; O. H61der, Anschauung und Deriken in der 
Geometrie, pp. 3, 26. 

33 This Jouknai,, Vol. 11, p. 173. 

** In the first edition of his Theory of Functions of a Seal Variable. 
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successive appearance in repetition commands less attention; that 
orange, red, blue, and black are the first colors to catch the eye ; that 
if pictures of various objects are put in competition with mere patches 
of color the pictures of shoes and stockings are the only ones which 
can win the attention away from the colors; that whole pages are 
remembered better than a number of immediate repetitions of 
smaller advertisements sufficient to fill the same space, but not so if 
the smaller units are variations from one another instead of mere 
duplications; that when general terms like "shirt" or "soap" are 
given there are an astonishing number of association-responses con- 
taining the name of some one well-advertised product ; that the at- 
tractiveness of a food advertisement is enhanced if it is presented in 
the company of other advertisements of foods; that the right-hand 
page arrests attention and is remembered better than the left; that 
photographs are better remembered than drawings, but that pictures 
of persons must face the right way in order to be remembered. There 
is a thorough treatment of the pleasingness of colors, and of line, 
form, and mass. Together with this remarkable array of new experi- 
mental findings there are liberal quotations from the work of Strong, 
Hollingworth, Scott, Gale, Starch, Shryer, and Miinsterberg. 

In view of the value of these contributions students of the psy- 
chology of advertising can afford to overlook, though they may not 
relish, a very inadequate attempt to present some of the fundamen- 
tals of psychology to the lay public and occasional lapses such as the 
statement that "in the eye are still other special structures, called 
end organs, some of which are stimulated by rays which produce 
impressions of red, others of yellow, others of green, others of blue, 
others of white and still others of Mack." On the other hand, it can 
not be expected that practical advertisers will be equally charitable 
toward an academic writer who gives such evidences of carelessness 
as the statement that "it must be borne in mind that a mail-order 
business appeals to a very small number of persons at best, ' ' or who 
describes an advertisement in which the picture of a white refrigera- 
tor was printed on yellow paper in order to bring out by color con- 
trast a pure, cold white, or who, after a few quotations in the introduc- 
tory chapter, makes the remark that "the general conclusion which 
we are forced to accept by these considerations is that advertising 
will pay if it is done correctly. ' ' There is a brief chapter on the dif- 
ferent kinds of mediums which is utterly inadequate, devoting eight 
lines to outdoor advertising and five to letters and catalogues, but 
which concludes, nevertheless, by declaring with finality, that "their 
good points and their bad points, from the psychological side have 
been pointed out." 

The attempt (one of the three aims set forth in the preface) to 
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establish a relationship between experiment and practise in adver- 
tising limps forlornly for want of data on the side of practise. 

Great stress is laid upon Hollingworth 's experiment with abstract 
appeals and the author's repetition of it. "It may be considered as 
showing the relative strength of the various interests of the subjects 
when they are in the advertising frame of mind (author's italics) 
which is exactly the sort of information the advertising man should 
desire. This frame of mind is brought about by the fact that they 
know they are being experimented upon in an advertising experi- 
ment." Yet at another point there is a general indictment of the 
whole order-of-merit method upon which this experiment rests, for 
"the general conclusion which we seem forced to accept is that the 
order-of-merit method is not a very adequate method of testing the 
business value of advertisements. Where it is possible to obtain ac- 
curate business measurements, the laboratory test, using students as 
subjects, appears to be quite inadequate. ' ' 

On the whole, in spite of the very great value of Mr. Adams's 
original experiments, his ineptness in presentation can hardly fail to 
arouse in practical advertisers distrust and antagonism not only 
toward his book, but in general toward all experimental investiga- 
tions of advertising. This result is very much to be regretted, for 
an adequate realization by the business community of the possibili- 
ties latent in such investigations would certainly lead to great 
economies. 

The illustrations in the book are few and poor in quality; there 
are textual references to some which do not appear. 

Warner Brown. 

University op California. 

The American College. Edited by William H. Crawford. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp.194. 
The scope of The American College is well described by its second 
title as "a series of papers setting forth the programme, achieve- 
ments, present status, and probable future of the American college." 
The book is composed of eleven papers read at a Conference on the 
American College held on the occasion of the celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Allegheny College. The 
papers were read by President Faunce, of Brown University, Pro- 
fessor Shorey, of the University of Chicago, Dean Haskins, of Har- 
vard, Professor Conklin, of Princeton, President Rhees, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, President Thwing, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Commissioner Finley, President Few, of Trinity College, North 
Carolina, President Slocum, of Colorado College, and Commissioner 
Claxton. 



